ISABELLE'S MARRIAGL

"I don't understand!" Isabelle went on. "I came to consult you.
You've just told me the condition I'm in ... You, a doctor!3'

"How boring medicine is," he said with a cynical gesture.

"You think I'm too old, don't you?" he asked dryly.

"No, not at all. Well, really, I don't know. Can't you understand
that?"

"Yes, I know, I know," he said in his whistling voice. "A doctor
isn't a man; he's like a priest. I know it all! And then of course a man
of my age isn't a man at all as far as you're concerned. You'll see,
you'll see when you begin to grow old!"

It was he, it seemed, who was offended.

"Do you behave like that with all your patients?" Isabelle asked.

"Not with all of them/' he answered gallantly. "With some of them.
I must say that usually they accept favours more amiably. Anyway,
don't let's talk of it any more. The doctor is still entirely at your service,
my dear girl, to help you in your difficulty."

Isabelle was ready to go.

"Thank you all the same, Professor," she said, holding out her hand.

"Really, there's no need to thank me/', Lartois replied. "You'll see,
it'll all work out all right."

He pressed the bell. A nurse, with scarlet lips and fair hair showing
under her cap, came in.

"Show Mademoiselle out," he said, "and come and tidy up,
please."

He still had a disquieting gleam in his eye.

The nurse gave the faintest of smiles. She led Isabelle silently to the
door of the flat, and then returned to the consulting-room, resigned and
acquiescent.

The sun was setting as Madame de La Monnerie took her constitu-
tional beside the lake at Bagnoles-de-1'Orne as she had done every day
since the beginning of her cure. She wore a white tussore dress and a
heavy black veil A wide ribbon round her throat supported her sag-
ging flesh, and a sunshade sheltered her hat.

Today, as every day, she was accompanied by an old gentleman
dressed in a white flannel suit with a stiff, upright collar and a white
tie. On his head he wore a hat of fine straw, now somewhat yellowed.
The old gentleman with the beautiful manners was called Olivier
Meignerais and was supposed to be a natural son of the Due de
Chartres.

The two strollers had very little to say to each other. Madame de La
Monnerie had become deafer recently; and the old gentleman, who
was shy by nature, blushed whenever she asked him sternly to say it
again.
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